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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HE following Sermon was delivered to a nume- 

rous and reſpectable audience; but has fince been 
a little compreſſed. The public, to whoſe candour it 
is now ſubmitted, will not feel themſelves intereſted in 
the reaſon of its publication. The writer, on his part, 
though he is not ſanguine enough to hope for diſtinguiſhed 
approbation, is ready 19 acknowledge his diſappointment, 
if it ſhould be judged wholly undeſerving the notice of 


Critici ſin. 


n reer _— 


MATT. Chap. v. Verſe 17. 


THINK NOT THAT I AM COME TO DESTROY THE Law 
AND THE PROPHETS; I AM NOT COME TO DESTROY, 


BUT TO FULFIL, 


T a period ſo remote as the preſent from the chriſtian 
æra, it is not wonderful that many parts of the 


New Teſtament ſhould not be intelligible to un- 
learned minds. The continual references to cuſtoms of the 
Jewiſh nation, many of them peculiar to the time and place; 
the diſuſe of thoſe languages, in which the ſcriptures were 
originally written, and the inadequacy of the beſt tranſlations; 
nay, changes in the very genius of literature, and objects of 
human ſcience, have created difficulties and obſcurities, for 
which not all the labours of learning and ingenuity are ſuffi- 
cient entirely to compenſate. | 


But we have ſtill in the holy ſcriptures reſources of much 


more admirable and important information, that is attain— 
able 
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able by perſons of every deſcription, however deficient in 
parts and learning. If the New Teſtament refers to religious 
ceremonies, that no longer remain in the chriſtian ſervice, 
we eaſily recollect the hiſtory of their inſtitution and 
eſtabliſhment in the preceding volume; and whenever we 
meet with other accidental alluſions, which are not at once 
perſpicuous, we have always at leaſt the ſatisfaction to find, 


that our acquaintance with them was by no means eſſential to 
the chriſtian faith. 


Our religious knowledge is commonly diſtinguiſhed into 
two parts; the one, which 1s obtained by the uſe of un- 


aſliſted reaſon, and the other, which we more immediately 
receive from heaven by revelation. But this diſtinction, 
I think, is not always evident and ſatisfactory: for it is 
not eaſy to determine whether many divine revelations, to 
the full conviction of which our minds have been early habi- 
tuated, may not appear to us as natural, as a knowledge that 
is acquired with difficulty, though merely by the uſe of 
reaſon. As, however, a method generally known may better 
elucidate the ſubject, than even one more juſt without ſuch 
a preparative advantage, I ſhall not loſe fight of this, in com- 
paring our Lord's aſſertion in the text before us, with ſome 
general obſervations on the progreſs of religious knowledge 
from the creation of the world to the eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 
tianity. 


While 
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While the world and religion were in their infancy, and 
the human mind unaccuſtomed to philoſophical reflection 
and experience, we find the deficiency ſupplied by divine 
revelations; which were peculiarly adapted to the times and 
particular occaſions on which they were manifeſted, and 
widely different from thoſe, which were imparted afterwards, 
when ſcience had made greater advances. Mankind were then 
generally engaged in the tillage of the ground for their imme- 
diate ſubſiſtence, and the mind was almoſt entirely left to its 
ſenſations. Accordingly, we read of more immediate, more 
ordinary, and frequent communications of the will of the 
Almighty in thoſe times, generally for the inſtitution of 
practical, though myſterious ſervices, and of which the autho- 
rity was enforced, even by ſenſible manifeſtations of the divine 
preſence. 


Subſequent generations have been far otherwiſe circum- 
ſtanced; and we ſce a proportionate difference in the com- 
munication of God's commands, Whereas hitherto they had 
been accompanied by ei e appearances from heaven, we ob- 
ſerve, that theſe are tuccecded among the Iſraelites by the ſpirit 
of prophecy only ; and among thole idolatrous nations, who 
deſcended from apoſtates of other families, human philoſophy 
poorly compenſated for the loſs of divine illuminations. 
However wonderfully ſucceſsful in the various purſuits of 
art and literature, after the moſt laborious metaphyſical re- 
ſearches, here they are only able to diſcern, that there is an 

immortal 
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10 
immortal firſt cauſe of all things, a wiſe, and great, and be— 
neficent Divinity, with the melancholy concluſion, that to 


”” 


them He was „ unknown.” Even the boaſted ancients of 
Greece and Rome ſeem to fit down fatigued and hopeleſs, 
and divert themſelves with a little fanciful ae drags. where 


was no reſt for the ſoul. 


To the peculiar people of God, the revelation of the Al- 
mighty, his law, and his promiſes, were however conſtantly 
continued: And they were frequently reminded by the pro- 
phets to preſerve the purity of their worſhip, and their obe- 


dience to the ordinances of the law. That thus they ſhould 


always maintain their temporal independency amongſt the 


powerful nations that ſurrounded them, and procure to them=- 
ſelves, both collectively and individually, the particular fa- 
vour and protection of the Lord their God. 


But as this law, ſo “ holy, juſt, and good,” agreeable 
to the nature.of its divine author, did not obtain an entire 


compliance, which, from perſonal experience, no one can 


doubt; and as nothing leſs than a perfe& obedience can be 
accepted by Him, who © is of purer eyes than to behold evil,” 
therefore by the deeds of the law ſhall no fleſh be juſtified ;” 
a ſentence of <* condemnation which paſſeth upon all men,” not 
only through the tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents, but by the 
actual imperfection of every man's perſonal obedience; for 
« there is none righteous, no not one.” 


«© What 


„What advantage then hath the Jew, or what profit is 
« there of the circumciſion? Much every way: chiefly, be- 
© cauſe that unto them were committed the oracles of God.” 
Much every way, ſays the apoſtle: ſo excellent a moral law 
ſurely was profitable; it was no inconfiderable advantage, that 
all the“ freſh ſprings” of religion ſhould be in Judah; but 
chiefly, becauſe that unto them were committed the oracles 


of God, the ineſtimable promiſes of a future redemption. 


Thus our divine Maſter was an object of faith to Abraham 
and his deſcendants, as well as to us, who in ſucceeding ages 
have diſtinguiſhed ourſelves by his name : they were required 
to believe in the promiſes of the Old Teſtament, we, in their 
accompliſhment, by the New; and both we and they to reſt 
our ſole hopes of ſaivation on the mediation and merits of the 
ſame Meſſiah. Of them, indeed, a leſs particular creed was 
required, becauſe it could not be given upon ſo full an evi- 
dence. They were required to believe that“ God would 
« provide himſelf a Lamb” for ſacrifice, who ſhould “ be- 
* come their ſalvation, and anſwer the deſcription given 
them in the ſacred writings ; ſhould ** fulfil” at once the types 
of the law, and the predictions of the prophets. But for vs 
was reſerved the fulleſt light; when the“ day-ſpring from 
eon high” viſited the world, that cloud of obſcurity, which 
had ſurrounded the Jewiſh myſteries, like „the vail of the 
« temple, was rent in twain,” and the mercy- ſeat of ſalvation 
was diſcovered to our view. 
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As therefore we are favoured with ſo clear a revelation, fo 


of us is expected a very particular faith. Ve muſt ac- 
knowledge, not only that the Almighty has provided a ſuf- 
ficient atonement for the fins of the world; but that this 
atonement was actually made, and the types and prophecies 
concerning it fulfilled in the perſon of Jeſus of Nazereth; 
that He being the only-begotten Son of God, came down 
from heaven, and took the human nature upon Him; and 
after having paſſed on earth a life of the ſevereſt affliction, was 
„ crucified for our tranſgreſſions, and raiſed again for our 


*« juſtification.” 


With regard to religious ceremonies, it may be proper to 
obſerve, that in ſcripture the Gentile nations are ever con- 
ſidered as apoſtates from the worſhip of the true and living 
God: and accordingly, however the principles may be 
deſtroyed, we generally find in their ritual obſervances, ſome 
faint traces of ſuch an original. Of this, many particular 
inſtances might be given, but it will be ſufficient to mention 
this general remark, that every form of pagan worſhip 
required ſacrifices far more numerous and ſanguinary than 
the law of Moſes. It is therefore doing no great violence to 
probability to ſuppoſe, that ſometimes they might retain 
vague notions of the revealed doctrine of atonement by 
blood; and at other times obſerving the particular provi- 
dence that protected the Children of Iſrael, they might 


imitate 
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imitate their religious ordinances, even though ignorant of 
the principle on whieh they were performed. 


The ritual parts of Judaiſm were ſo many types of that 
great and glorious ſacrifice, which ſhould be once offered for 
the ſins of the whole world: and they were inſtituted among 
that people, who were favoured with thoſe cc exceeding great 
« and precious promiſes,” in order to keep awake in them a 
lively expectation of their Redeemer, and to evince in his 
coming the faithfulneſs of God. But when this end of their 
inſtitution was completed, the external forms were no longer 
neceſſary, and therefore were by our Saviour immediately 
abrogated and ſuperſeded: yet “ think not, ſays He, that 
C am come to deſtroy the law, and the prophets: I am not 
*© come to deſtroy, but to fulfil.“ The promulgation of the 
Goſpel confirmed the Jewiſh religion, and reformed that 
of Samaria; its divine author laboured continually to clear 
and defend their genuine doctrines from the innovation and 
traditions of men; the idolatries of the Gentiles He did in- 
deed “ deſtroy; He brought them out of pagan darkneſs into 
his marvelous light, and taught them, together with“ the 
« children of the inheritance,” that henceforth leſs {olicitous 


about place and ceremonies, they ſhould “ worſhip the Father 
* in ſpirit and in truth.“ 


Till the publication of chriſtianity, every form of religion, 
both Jewiſh and Gentile, had an expenſive eſtabliſhment and 


a local 
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a local ſtation. Beſides the ſupport of a numerous miniſtry, 


in thoſe times the devotion of the pious coſt them frequent 
and laborious journeys to the place of worſhip, and the richeſt 
offerings when they came there. But our Lord relieved man- 
kind from theſe heavy burdens, giving us in their place only 
two ſacred inſtitutions ; the one, whereby we enliſt under the 
banner of Chriſt, and become members of his church; the 
other, which we celebrate in rememberance of his death, and 
of the ineſtimable benefits that we obtain by it. Two ſacra- 
ments are the only ceremonies that are eſſential to the chriſtian 
religion. This is the“ light burden“ that is laid upon us; 
or rather let us not conſider thoſe ordinances as burdenſome, 
which are the pledges of our Saviour's love. The former ſa- 


crament has already been celebrated once for all: but one 


now remains for our obſervance. How unpardonable are we if 


we neglect it! * If the prophet had bid thee do ſome great 
« thing, wouldſt thou not have done it? How much rather 
«© when he ſaith unto thee, Waſh and be clean.” 


To conclude. Our chriſtian freedom, from the errors of 


idolatry, and the laborious obſervance of religious ceremonies, 
ought to encreaſe our attention and regard to the principles of 
our faith, thoſe ſacred doctrines which were ultimately fignified, 
both by the expreſſive types of the Moſaic inſtitutions, and 
by the far-corrupted and abominable ſacrifices of the nations. 
How anxiouſly ought we to guard our chriſtian fortreſs; how 
faithfully adhere to the“ form of ſound words,” which we 
* have 


1 


re have received; and how much dread the danger of accom- 
modating our tenets to the prejudices of others, when we re- 
flect on thoſe infatuated apoſtates, whoſe religion, by ſimilar 
means, and in no great length of time, became ſo lamentably 
corrupted, that they offered © even their ſons and their daugh- 
ters unto devils.” 
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